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“Human beings do not live in the objective world alone, nor 
alone in the world of social activity as ordinarily understood, but 
are very much at the mercy of the particular language which 
has become the medium of expression for their society. It is quite 
an illusion to imagine that one adjusts to reality essentially with- 
out the use of language and that language is merely an inciden- 
tal means of solving specific problems of communication or re- 
flection. The fact of the matter is that the ‘real world’ is to a large 
extent unconsciously built up on the language habits of the group. 

. . . We see and hear and otherwise experience very largely 
as we do because the language habits of our community pre- 


dispose certain choices of interpretation.” 


Edward Sapir, ‘The Status of 
Linguistics as a Science,” 


Language, Vol. V, pp. 209-219 (1929). 
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The President’s Page 


The 1949-50 season is at the moment recorded in the history 
of forensics. The province tournaments are over and the different 


chapters are either quite happy as to the results or else there may 
be some disappointments. In either case one must realize that fo- 


rensics in any of its forms where the contest is involved must be 
recognized as a sort of game. 


Many teams have won decisions and lost debates and prob- 
ably as many have found the reverse to be true. Within the next 
few months many schools will close. Some will continue on 


through the summer but without a forensic program of the compet- 
itive variety. Students have to face the fact either of graduation 


or the possibility of coming back for another year to do a better 
job since more experience has been part of the training. 


Probably there will be a bigger push for the individual 
whether as a coach or a contestant since next spring brings the 
convention where representatives from chapters all over the na- 
tion will meet. Some students will feel that they have been 
cheated since their graduation comes at a time when they are de- 
nied the privilege of attending a national convention. This is un- 
fortunate because there is great value in having the opportunity 
and privilege of meeting the delegates who attend national con- 
ventions. 


Plans are practically complete for our ‘51 convention to be 
held on the campus of A & M College at Stillwater, Oklahoma. It 
is probably worth your while to know at this time at least the gen 
eral plans for the convention so that you can operate during the 
summer or while you are on vacation in the light of these facts. 
Next fall should bring more specific information about the details 
of the convention, and the arrangements for holding this conven- 
tion at approximately Eastertime in 1951. 
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Draw Three 


B. W. HOPE, Marshall College 


At the last extemporaneous speak- 
ing contest I judged I heard a con- 
testant say, "“Extemp’s a good con- 
test—but it’s too bad it con't be bet- 
ter.” 

I think I know what he meant. Ex- 
temp is a good contest. But I think 
that participants, coaches, and 
judges alike often get the feeling that 
it somehow doesn’t measure up to its 
potentialities. It's good — couldn't it 
be better? 

Well, what's wrong with it? And 
then—what can we do about it? 

My opinion on what is wrong with 
extemp can be summed up in three 
harsh adjectives, which will be prop- 
erly qualified in due course: extemp 
is unrealistic, uninteresting, and un- 
fair. 


Extemp is unrealistic. Qur speech 
contests are supposed to correspond 
to real life speaking situations. In 
that lies their appeal to the student, 
and their value as training pro- 
cedures. What is the parallel in real 
life to this “draw three topics—pre- 
pare one hour” procedure of the ex- 
temp contest? 


If you wanted to explain the ex- 
temporaneous speaking contest to 
somegne who knew nothing about it, 
to. what situation within his experi- 
ence would you compare it? The 
only comparable procedure I can 
think of is that of the oral examina- 
tion. And I'm sure that that’s about 
what it looks like to the extemp 
speaker preparing for the contest for 
the first time. You study a subject, 
you are given a question, you pre- 
pare an answer and deliver it 
orally. If the contest is the kind in 


which the use of materials is banned 
or restricted, or where contestants 
are penned up in a room under a 
proctor while they work out their 
“answer’’, the resemblance to the ex- 
amination situation becomes even 
more striking—and oppressive. 

Now, as the contestant learns, the 
contest is a very different thing from 
an oral exam, and it is not nearly as 
unrealistic as is looks. These artifi- 
cial restrictions are not like those of 
real life—but they do enforce the use 
of the speech skills that are needed 
in the real life speaking situation. 
Still, the restrictions are artificial, and 
arbitrary, and they still look and to 
some extent are—unrealistic. 

“Uninteresting”’ is a relative term. 
But because the extemp contest is 
unrealistic, because it seems artifi- 
cial, because it lacks the unity and 
direction of real life speaking, it does 
fail to achieve the interest we'd like 
a good speech contest to have. Prob- 
ably the heart of the matter is that 
the contest speaking is unmotivated. 
In the oratorical contest the speaker 
is at least talking about the subject 
he wants to talk about—presum- 
ably the subject he wants to talk 
about more than any other. Why is 
the extemp speaker talking on his 
subject? Because he drew it out of a 
hat. The whole procedure lacks real 
purpose and motivation, and so de- 
generates into exhibitionism—of in- 
formation, of organization, of deliv- 
ery. 

Unrealistic, uninteresting, and un- 
fair? The extemp contest was de- 
vised to prevent unfairness—to. in- 
sure that the student in a speech 
contest give his own speech, and not 
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something by the teacher or Aunt 
Mamie or William Jennings Bryan. 
But I think it has developed a spe- 
cial unfairness of its own, due to the 
“luck of the draw”. 


The luck of the draw is an impor- 
tant factor in the extemp speaker's 
success, not merely because he has 
a limited choice of topics, but be- 
cause the topics drawn are so un- 
equal in their usefulness as speech 
subjects. 

It is difficult to compose thirty top- 
ics in a subject field which present 
tasks of equal difficulty to the speak- 
ers drawing them. Some topics will 
be inherently interesting; others in- 
herently dull. On some the speaker 
will have considerable resources of 
information to draw on; other topics, 
while perhaps equally significant, 
will just have been less discussed, 
less explored, in the materials on the 
subject area. You can try to get bal- 
anced topics, which will make rela- 
tively equal demands upon the 
speakers, and provide them with 
fairly equal opportunities for good 
speechmaking. I said you can try. 
But it's difficult to get a list which 
will not make the luck of the draw an 
important factor in deciding who 
comes up with the best speech. 

Under this heading of unfairness 
and the problem of composing good 
topics we should also take note of 
one of the major difficulties in judg- 
ing the extemp contest. How strictly 
can you hold the speaker to his 
topic? How can you decide whether 
his interpretation of the scope of the 
topic is a fair one or not? A contest- 
ant, speaking on “Recognition of 
Communist China’, delivers a dia- 
tribe on Communism, with a few in- 
cidental references to China, which 
you suspect is a canned speech also 


to .be .used, with some adaptation, 
on “Outlawry of the Communist 
Party’, ‘Should we compromise with 
Russia?”, “The Marshall Plan”, and 
probably half a dozen other current 
topics. But still—it is a speech on 
“Recognition of Communist China”. 
I think you'll hear at least one such 
adaptable speech in every extemp 
contest that you judge. 

Extemp, then, tends to be unfair 
because of the difficulty of getting 
topics of equal usableness, and top- 
ics which will require a really extem- 
poraneous speech instead of a more 
or less adapted canned speech. 


I believe that two changes in pro- 
cedure can make extemp more rea- 
listic, more interesting, and more 
fair.. These changes are not funda- 
mental, or involved, or even new, 
but I think they would help get the 
improvement that we need. 


In the real life speaking situation 
most closely corresponding to the ex- 
temp contest situation, the stimulus 
or the speaking is not a “topic”. 
Something has been said or written 
which requires a response—and the 
speaker responds. And if someone 
else stands to speak, he does not use 
some unrelated “topic’’—he deals 
with the same problem. 


This, I think, indicates the nature 
of the two procedural changes in 
extemp which we need. 


One: The subject in the contest 
should not be presented to the con 
testants as a "topic’, but as a full 
statement, the kind of statement 
which would bring forth speechmak 
ing in real life—-a brief editorial or 
speech, or a selection from ani editor 
ial or speech, or a resolution, which 
will not only give the speaker some- 
thing to: talk about, but which will 
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give meaning and purpose and mo- 
tivation to that talking. 


Two: All speakers should respond 
to the same statement—-the same 
resolution, or editorial, or speech. 


A few possibilities for exploiting 
this procedure might be suggested. 
This subject-statement might come, 
not from some anonymous speech 
teacher, but from some one of im- 
portance in public life—from a Sen 
ator, from an authority on foreign at- 
fairs or farm problems, from a cru- 
sader or novelist or philosopher or 
editor. 


The general subject on which con 
testants prepare might be just a sub 
ject field, as now (though such a 
broad area as ‘current affairs’ 
would probably be ruled out) or it 
might be a book, old or new, of out 
standing significance, or an out- 
standing group of articles or essays 
on a central theme. In this case the 
statement could come from the au 
thor or authors. 


How this procedure would achieve 
a greater degree of realism is, | 
think, clear. How it would achieve 
greater motivation and interest is 
also clear. How would it make pos 
sible greater fairness? 


I believe it would result in greater 
fairness because: 


(1) A statement of this kind, of per 
haps one hundred to three hundred 
words, could touch the essential as 
pects of the whole field in a way that 
would make possible a good speech 
from anyone who was familiar with 
that field. Some element of chance 
would remain, but it would be 
greatly reduced. And though the 
statement would in a sense be 


broad, it would at the same time re- 
quire a truly extemporaneous 
speech, tailored to the requirements 
of the situation—no canned speech 
would be possible. 


(2) The use of the single subject for 
all speakers would make possible di- 
rect comparison and evaluation of 
speeches, to a degree that is out of 
the question when speakers talk on 
widely differing topics. This use of 
the single subject might require that 
contestants not hear those who pre- 
cede them, but I think this is a com- 
paratively unimportant objection, es- 
pecially since that is true of many 
extemp contests now. 


Procedures somewhat similar to 
these have been tried in minor tour- 
naments, though I think not under 
the name of ‘‘extemporaneous speak- 
ing” contests. I believe that we need 
further healthy experimentation in 
this direction if the extemp contest is 
to realize its full potentialities as a 
learning procedure and a challeng 
ing, interesting experience for those 
who take part. 


It would be as idle in an orator 
to waste deep meditation and long 
research on his speeches as it would 
be in the manager of a theatre to 
adorn all the crowd of courtiers and 
ladies who cross over the stage in a 
procession with real pearls and dia- 
monds. It is not by accuracy or pro- 
fundity that men become the masters 
of great assemblies. 


T. B. MACAULAY: Gladstone on 
Church and State, 1839 
(Edinburgh Review, April) 
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Rog Fritz played an important part 
in the victories Monmouth won in 
debate and extempore speaking at 
the joint meeting of the Missouri and 
Illinois Provinces. Monmouth was 
superior in both events. 


Mary Houtman of Hope College 
was winner of the Michigan Inter 
collegiate Oratorical Contest for 
Women. She represented Michigan 
in the Interstate Oratorical Contest 
at Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Speech Training Oi 
Jonathan P. Dolliver 


GORDON HOSTETTLER, Temple University’ 


Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver was 
born February 6, 1858, near King- 
wood, Preston County, Virginia. He 
was born into a veritable hot-bed of 
abolitionist agitation, for Preston was 
to be one of the Western counties 
that remained loyal to the Union and 
formed West Virginia during the 
stress of the Civil War. Jonathan's 
father was James J. Dolliver, a camp- 
meeting convert and circuit rider. At 
the time of Jonathan's birth, his 
father was riding the Preston county 
circuit, preaching Methodist salva- 
tion and the sin of slaveholding. Doll- 
iver’s mother was Elizabeth J. Brown, 
the daughter of an anti-secession 
Democrat.! Jonathan's boyhood was 
spent in the West Virginian hills on 
the farm of Grandfather Brown. We 
are told: "Life thereabouts was sim- 
ple, with food in plenty and money 
scarce. It was a sturdy ardent en- 
vironment.'’2 

When Dolliver was but ten years 
of age, his parents moved to Morgan- 
town where the University of West 
Virginia is located. By this time, 
1868, Jonathan was sufficiently ad- 
vanced in his studies and under- 
standing to warrant his entering the 
Preparatory Department of the Uni- 
versity.° In his first preparatory year 
his studies consisted of geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar. His second 
year, when he was but eleven 
years old, saw him begin the study 
of Latin and Greek. ‘’Literary,’’ which 
evidently refers to literary societies, 





was also added to his schedule. 
These subjects were carried over 
into his third preparatory year, and 
algebra and geometry were added.‘ 

Despite the fact that he was study- 
ing with students much older than 
himself, Dolliver seems to have 
maintained grades well above the 
average. In his first year, when work 
was graded on the basis of 5, his 
grades ranged from 2 to 4.53, with 
most of them falling above 3.5. In 
his second year, when the basis for 
grading was 10, his grades ranged 
from 7.8 to 9.26; and in the third year, 
from 8.08 to 10. In these two years 
most of the grades were above 9. In 
Literary’ he received grades from 
6.9 to 9.5 

Dolliver's mental development at 
this time was not left entirely to the 
Preparatory Department, for his 
father took a hand in it. Dolliver pos- 
sessed a marvelous memory. ‘He 
was able to speak exactly as he had 
written because at one reading, or at 
the most two readings, he could de- 
liver his longest speech word for 
word.’ And he was later to credit 
his father with the development of 
this ability. La Follette wrote: ‘Dolli- 
ver had a very remarkable memory. 
He often told me how he trained it. 
His father had insisted upon his 
committing all his Latin themes and 
whole books of the Bible to mem- 
ory.” 

Whether Dolliver's memory was 
developed from these exercises, or 


* Part of an undergraduate thesis for honors in Speech at Kent State University. 
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whether he was able to do them be- 
cause of his memory, must remain a 
matter of speculation. But we can 
conclude that these exercises did 
have their effects upon him. They 
may account, in part, for his familiar- 
ity with the Bible and, perhaps, other 
classics. 

The speech training which Dolli- 
ver received in his ‘Literary’ classes 
was probably rather comprehensive, 
for the Principal of the Preparatory 
Department was Dr. F. S. Lyon, who 
was also the Professor who taught 
Dolliver’s rhetoric class in the Uni- 
versity.® 

In 1871, when he was thirteen, 
Dolliver became a freshman in the 
University itself.? Despite the fact that 
he could live at home, he had a hard 
time finding enough money to stay 
in school. Throughout his college 
days, and especially during the 
panic years after 1873, he was forced 
to do odd jobs and work in the sum 
mers to earn his education.!® 

The courses which Dolliver took 
in college covered a rather wide 
range. In his first year his studies 
consisted of algekra, geometry, and 
irigonometry, Greek, Latin, general 
history, English Literature, The Con 
stitution of the United States, and 
“Literary.” His grades ranged from 
6.52 to 9.9, and most of them were 
above 8. The second year he took 
surveying and analytical geometry, 
Rhetoric, English Philosophy, Greek, 
Latin, history, logic, chemistry, bot 
any, and "'Literary.’’ This year most 
of his grades were above 9. In his 
third year he took general philoso 
phy, mental philosophy, English, 
history, physics, calculus, chemistry, 
zoology, Greek, Latin, French, mili- 
tary science, and “Literary.” Again 
most of his grades were above 9. In 


his senior year, Dolliver enrolled in 
Moral Science, International Law, 
Natural Theology, History of Civili- 
zation, Literary Criticism, Astronomy, 
Geology, German, and "Literary." In 
this year all his grades were above 


911 


The above evidence clearly shows 
that Dolliver was equally brilliant in 
many different fields. The fact that 
in each of his last three years he re 
ceived his highest grades in mathe- 
matics, French, and history of civi- 
lization is further evidence of the di- 
versity of his abilities.!? 

Frances Dolliver says, ‘He was 
chiefly distinguished there (in the 
University) for his readiness in de- 
bate and his love of the classics."!? 
That Dolliver was very active in 
speech work while in school, we can 
conclude from the fact that ‘‘Literary”’ 
was always included on his sched- 
ule; but the exact nature of these ac- 
tivities can only be inferred. We do 
know that he wrote many original 
orations, but as far as we know, he 
won no major contests, as did Bev 
eridge and La Follette. ‘His original 
college orations bear pompous titles 
... Dangers of Supremacy’, ‘Time 
Tests Worth,’ ‘The Republic in 
Peace,’ ‘Success of Napoleon, 
"Where Are We Drifting?’’ We are 
told that his orations abounded in 
classical references with the sources 
neatly indicated in the margins.!4 
Generally these orations reflected 
the conservative, Republican senti- 
ments of the time. Dolliver concurred 
in the Reconstruction measures for 
the South, favored the continuance 
of the protective tarriff, and reveled 
in the materialistic exploitation and 
expansion in the West.!5 

We can infer that he took more 
than a passing interest in public 
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speaking from the number of books 
on rhetoric and public speaking 
which he studied. In his sophomore 
year, the only year he was enrolled 
in a regular class in rhetoric, he 
studied Whatley’s Elements of Rhet- 
oric, under Professor Lyons. Other 
books which he read, (whether they 
were text-books or not is not indi- 
cated), were: Caleb Bingham, The 
Columbian Orator;E. G. Welles, The 
Orator's Guide or Rules for Speaking 
and Composing; and Ebenezer Porter, 
The Rhetorical Reader.‘® Dolliver also 
studied John Quincy Adam's Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Oratory. It seems to 
be a fair assumption that these vol- 
umes were read for his personal sat- 
isfaction and not to satisfy classroom 
assignments. At any rate, the vol- 
umes were borrowed from the Mor- 
gantown Circulating Library and 
never returned.!? 


Reference has already been made 
to Dolliver’s love of the classics and 
to the fact that his college orations 
were filled with literary references. 
During his college days Dolliver de- 
veloped this love for literature which 
he was to retain all his life, and 
which was to play an important part 
in the development of his speaking. 
While he was in college, he became 
acquainted with most of the classical 
writers. And while all literature- de 
lighted him, he became especially 
fond of Shakespeare, Virgil, Dante, 
Edward Gibbon, Thomas Paine, and 
Edmund Burke.'® As Bowers points 
out, "He found his keenest joy in 
study, and there was no branch of 
literature that he did not love. The 
Bible was a favorite because of the 
purity and strength of the English. 
The poets, from the masters to the 
minor figures, delighted him; the es- 
sayists, like Bacon, pleased 


him...'!8 Dolliver was able to re- 
tain what he read, and he made de- 
termined efforts to grasp important 
ideas. “It is said that as a young 
man he often copied especially 
striking passages from his reading 
upon large sheets of paper which he 
pinned on the wall of his room until 
by continued attention he had made 
the thought or expression his own."’29 
And “he himself followed the advice 
he gave to a young friend, ‘Young 
man, burn the mid-night oil.’’2! 


As might be expected, the effects 
of Dolliver’s wide reading were to be 
found in his speaking. No one can 
read his speeches without being 
aware of his stately majestic sent- 
ence structure and expression. 
“Often there was a fine literary 
flavor to his speeches. The long eve- 
nings in his library with the masters 
of poetry and prose were reflected in 
his English, though he was not given 
to quotation. He assimilated what he 
read—it became a part of him.'’?2 
Truly Dolliver assimilated what he 
read, for his stately style was too 
easy and natural to be consciously 
formed. His manner of expression 
carried over into private conversa- 
tion. “He rarely uttered a sentence 
that did not round itself into a pleas- 
ant period, agreeable to the ear.'’?% 
By his persistent and constant read- 
ing and studying of good literature, 
Dolliver laid a sound basis for his 
oratory; for “unless the foundations 
of oratory are well and truly laid by 
the teaching of literature, the super- 
structure will collapse.” 


Dolliver’'s love for literature was 
matched by his regard for the study 
of history. While he was in college, 
and throughout his life, he read all 
the history books which he could 
get."*4...He was a careful student 
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of history. It was not the events of 
time alone that interested him—he 
saw their relations and applied their 
lessons to his own political think- 
ing." This study of history and 
knowledge of historical movements 
was to be of great value to him in 
his speaking. Albert Cummins said 
in the Senate: 

“He not only mastered the facts of 
history but he caught and held its 
spirit and knew the relation of 
events to each other; and you will all 
bear witness to his marvelous apti- 
tude in illustrating and illuminating 
the discussion of current questions 
by the parallels of former times.’”’26 

Dolliver graduated with highest 
honors from the University of West 
Virginia in 1875. He delivered a com- 
mencement oration entitled, "A 

Phase of Social Philosophy,” in 
which he defended the institutions 
of private property and individual 


initiative against the stagnating in- 
fluences of socialism.?”? One gathers 
that its main thesis was very similar 
to that expressed by Beveridge in 
“Capital and Labor.” 


The effects of Dolliver’s reading 
were probably important factors in 
the development of his personality. 
His humility before the world, his 
tolerance of all men and ideas, his 
realization that the problems which 
seem so vital at any moment are but 
transitory were probably all, at 
least in part, the result of his wide 
reading. “Part of his immense charm 
lay in his preference as a rule, to be 
a spectator upon life, a spectator 
who ever regarded mankind as in- 
teresting, amusing, and on the whole 
likeable; and who brought to his ob- 
servation of life rich resources of 
reading and reflecting.’’*® 


1 Ralph S$. Kuykendall, “Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver,’’ National Dictionary of Biography, New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929, Vol. 5, p. 359. 
2 Ibid. 
3 L. L. Friend, letter. Oct 24, 1939. 
4 Ibid. e 
S Ibid. 


6 Harvey Ingham, Address before the Pioneer Lawmakees Aseogiation, February 23, i927. In Annals 


of Iowa, 15 (April, 1927), p. 580. 
7 Autobiography, p. 435. 


Frances Dolliver, letter of December 30, 1939. 


L. L. Friend, loc. cit. 
Kuykendall, op. cit., p. 359. 
L. L. Friend, loc. cit. 

Ibid. 

op. cit., p. i. 

Ibid. 


Miss Frances Dolliver, letter of March 29, 1940. 


Miss Frances Dolliver, letter of December 30, 1938. 


Ibid. 


Frances Dolliver, Masters Thesis, University of Iowa, 1931, 1-ii 


Op. cit., p. 328. 


E. M. Eriksson, ‘A Tribune of the People,’ The Palimpsest, § (February, 1924), p. #7> 


Ingham speech, loc. cit., p. 580 
Bowers, op. cit., p. 328. 


Mark Sullivan, Editorial, Collier’s Weekly, 46 (Octcber 29, 1910), p. 15%. 


Frances Dolliver, op. cit., p. i. 
Bowers, op. cit., p. 328 

Memorial Addresses, op. cit., p. 11. 
Frances Dolliver, op. cit., p. 1. 


Mark Sullivan, Our Times, op. cit., IV, p. 357. 
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Simpson College debaters admire the 
second place cup won at the Iowa Fo- 
rensic Association Tournament. 


Sa 


National Councilman D. J. Nabors and his strong squad at East Central Oklahoma Teachers. 
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From The Secretary’s Desk 


The first new chapter for this year has just been voted to 


Northeastern State College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma which will 
be chapter number 215 and known as the Oklahoma Lambda 


chapter. We salute them and will look forward to presenting their 
charter at Stillwater in 1951. The petitioning list included thirteen 
students and the sponsor and Director of Forensics, James Robin- 
son. 


As of May | we had received applications for 542 new mem- 
bers this fiscal year. If we are to reach the 1032 mark of last year, 


May and June will have to see a real increase over other months. 


The last member received at the close of April was Mavis Him- 
rich of South Dakota State, number 24676. 


You will be interested to know that the memorial statement 
for Mr. Finley is in process of preparation and will be available 
for fall mailing. It should serve as a good focus for the start of ac- 
tivities by your new chapter organization. It will be similar in form 


to the Certificates of Excellence awarded at the National Conven- 
tion. 


Any Pi Kappa Deltans coming to the Colorado mountains for 
vacation are invited to drop in at 1713 Glenmere Boulevard in 
Greeley or at the Student Personnel office on the campus and 
make yourself known. 


The National Council will probably meet at Greeley late in 
August. The agenda for that session is already heavy but if chap- 


ter members’ or sponsors have matters which should be consid- 
ered by the Council please send your suggestions to President 
Collins or to the Secretary. Several of you have already written 


about items which will be discussed at this meeting. We welcome 
additional proposals for the good of the order. 
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Dr. Harold A. Bosley, Dean of the Divinity School, Duke 
University, has contributed significantly to religious thought 
in America since his graduation from Nebraska Wesleyan 
University in 1930. 


Dean Bosley was outstanding in forensics at Nebraska 
Wesleyan during the years 1926-30, winning honors in debate 
and oratory. He is the author of “The Quest for Religious Cer- 
tainty”; “‘The Philosophical Heritage of the Christian Faith’; 
“On Final Ground”; “Main Issues Confronting Christendom”; 
“A Firm Faith for Today”. 


George Pepperdine’s squad, winners of sweepstakes at the Western Speech Tournament and the 
Southern California Invitational Tournament. 
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Reports From The Provinces 


Pacific Provinee 


The Pacific Province tournament 
which was held at College of Pacific 
in connection with the C.O.P. Pacific 
Coast invitational tournament was 
held April 2, 3, and 4. Chapters pres 
ent at the Province meeting were 
College of Puget Sound, Linfield Col- 
lege, College of Pacific, California 
Institute of Technology, Redlands 
University, College of Idaho, San Di- 
ego State and George Pepperdine. 
Mr. Long of Pepperdine was elected 
Governor of Province for the next 
biennium. Mr. Sweibert of College of 
Idaho was elected secretary. 


There was considerable discus- 
sion over the question of dividing 
the Province of the Pacific. It was 
voted unanimously to request the 
national council to make a division 
of the Province of the Pacific into the 
Province of the Northwest and the 
Province of the Southwest. This 
would give eleven chapters in the 
Northwest Province and eight chap 
ters in the Southwest Province. How- 
ever, until such time as the division 
is made, we will function as the Pa- 
cific Province. Arguments offered for 
the division are that the Pacific Pro- 
vince extends from the Canadian 
border in the north and the Mexican 
border in the south and goes as far 
east as the Colorado line. This pro- 
vince is so large as to be unwieldy 
for any kind of work together. The 
necessity of holding province tourna- 
ments in connection with a coast- 
wide invitational tournament has 
caused the province tournament and 


convention to lose much of its signi- 
ficance. 


Women’s Oratory, Evans—Redlands 


University 

Men's Oratory, Levering—Redlands 
University 

Women's Extemp, Rausch—Wash- 
ington State 


Men's Extemp, Lockman—Willamettt 

Women's Impromptu, Medley—Pep- 
perdine 

Men's Impromptu, Levering—R e d- 
lands 

Women's Debate, Cudd & Ehlers— 
College of Idaho 

Men's Debate, Price & Gill—Idaho 
State 


Charles T. Battin, governor 


Province Of The 
Lower Mississippi 


The Province of the Lower Missis- 
sippi held its meeting this year with 
Zeta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, lo- 
cated at Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas, on April 14 and 
15. Dr. E. L. Pross, head of the 
Speech and Drama Department, was 
in charge of all details of the tourna- 
ment. The Governor and Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of the Province acted as hired 
hands, judging in every round of de- 
bate and in the special events. The 
attendance at the Provincial meeting 
was very good—twenty-two of the 
thirty-three chapters of the Province 
were represented in the various con- 
tests. 

Mr. Harry H. Anderson, sponsor of 
Alpha Chapter at Oklahoma Agri- 
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cultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, was named 
Governor for the next biennium, to 
succeed Dean W. A. Stephenson, 
sponsor of Texas Theta Chapter at 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, 
Texas. The Province felt that it would 
be very well to have the Governor of 
the Province located at the school 
where the next National Pi Kappa 
Delta meeting is to be held. The 
Lieutenent Governor is Mr. Scotty 
Nobles, from the Alpha Chapter, lo 
cated at Louisiana College, Pineville, 
Louisiana. 

The Drama Depariment of Texas 
Christian University gave a special 
showing of “Taming of the Shrew” 
for the speech makers on Friday 
evening, April 14, in the wonderful 
auditorium of the new million-dollar 
speech building on the Texas Chris- 
tian University campus. This was 
really a high-light of our meeting. 

The Sweepstakes Trophy was 
awarded ta the delegation from Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas. The 
North Texas Teachers from Denton, 
Texas, were runner-ups in total 
points and the host school, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas, was in third place. 

All individual winners and win 
ners in each division of debate were 
awarded beautiful trophies. 

A large delegation from Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, was 
present to receive their Pi Kappa 
Delta Charter. They were admitted 
to Pi Kappa Delta at the National 
Convention in Peoria, Illinois, last 
year. 

Contests were held in debate, ora- 
tory, extemporaneous speaking, and 
after-dinner speaking. There were di- 
visions for junior and senior men 
and junior and senior women in de- 


bate. In the other events no distinc 
tion was made between junior and 
senior contestants, but there were 
separate divisions for men and 
women. There were twenty senior 
men's debate teams; ten senior wom- 
en's debate teams; fourteen junior 
men's debate teams; nine junior 
women's debate teams. There were 
ten men and fourteen women en- 
tered in the after-dinner speaking 
event; sixteen in the men’s oratory 
division; sixteen in women's oratory; 
twenty-eight in men's extemporan 
eous speech; and twenty in women’s 
extemporaneous speaking division. 
There were four rounds of prelime- 
nary debates; three elimination 
rounds for senior men; two for sen- 
ior women; two for junior men and 
two for junior women. 

Collin Bowen and Jack Carter of 
Southeastern State College Theta 
Chapter, Durant, Oklahoma, won 
senior men’s debate. The second 
place went to Maurice Scherr and 
Tommy Hughes from North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 


Women's debate was captured 
by a team from Southwest Louisiana 
Institute, composed of Misses Mag- 
non and Ludd. They defeated a 
team from Louisiana College, com- 
posed of Misses Ouniff and Heffin. 
The winners of junior men’s division 
in debate was from Central State 
College, Oklahoma, composed of 
C. H. Spearman and Lloyd Noel. 
They decisioned Woodrow Hearn 
and Durham from Louisiana Poly- 
technical Institute. The Misses Yonk- 
ers and Franks from Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas, won the honors 
in junior women's debate over the 
Misses Morgan and McGuire from 
East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 
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In the individual events Mr. Worth 
Dalton of Texas Christian University, 
was declared winner of the first 
place in men's after-dinner speaking. 
Miss Lucille Magnon, of Southwest 
Louisiana Institute, won first place 
in women's after-dinner speaking. 
The after-dinner speaking contest 
was held at a banquet attended by 
all the participants in the Paschal 
High School cafeteria of the Fort 
Worth public school system. This af 
fair was very enjoyable, and the af 
ter-dinner speaking was the high 
light of the occasion. 


The contest in men’s oratory was 


a very close one in the final round. 
The winner, Mr. Collin Bowen, from 
Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma, was declared winner on 
the basis of points received rather 
than ranking. The women’s oratory 
event was won by Miss Amelia 
Douglas from Texas Christian Uni 
versity. Mr. Ted Clevenger from Bay 
lor University, Waco, Texas, won 
first place in men’s extemporaneous 
speech. Miss Norma Stacy, from 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma, 
won first place in the women’s ex 
temporaneous contest. 


W. A. Stephenson, governor 


Dr. Ethel Kaump’s squad from Kalamazoo College won first in men’s debate, first in Women’s ex- 
tempore, and second in both men’s and women’s oratory at the Province of the Lakes Tournament. 
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Province Of The Lakes Woe 
ORATORY 1. Bowling Green 
Men Pat Swineford 
1. James Lawson Harriet Woods 
Baldwin-Wallace Pat Sikes 


2. Eugene Stermer 
Kalamazoo College 
Women 
1. Jean MacClatery 
Bowling Green 
2. Gwendolyn Swarz 
Kalamazoo 
EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
Men 
1. Guy VanderJagt 
Hope College 
2. Alfred Williams 
Heidelberg College 
Women 
1. Almira Smith 
Kalamazoo College 
2. Mitzi Peterson 
Bowling Green 
DISCUSSION 
Men 
1. Richard Sunday 
Michigan State Normal 
2. James Lawson 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Women 
1. Mary Ann Gebhardt 
Heidelberg College 
2. Ruth Blakeslee 
Central Michigan 
Tie: 
Phyllis Glessner 
Heidelberg College 
DEBATE 
Men 
1. Kalamazoo 
Norman Armstrong 
Alvin Witt 
2. Grove City 
Robert Kilgore 
Robert DuVall 
Donald Powers 
Vincent Wilson 


1. Central Michigan 
Joanne Olmsted 
Frances Collver 


Illinois--Missouri Joint 


Provincial Tournament 
Men’s Debate 


Superior: Augustana, Eastern _Illi- 
nois State College, Illinois College, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Illinois Wesleyan, Monmouth, The 
Principia, Southeastern Missouri 
State College, Westminster (2 
teams). 


Excellent: Bradley University, (2 
teams), Carroll, Central Mo. (2 
teams), James Millikin University, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers, 
Rockhurst (2 teams), Shurtleff, 
Southern Illinois University, 
Wheaton, William Jewell. 


Women’s Debate 
Superior: Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Southern Illinois University. 
Excellent: Augustana, lowa Cen- 
tral, Illinois Normal University, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers, 

The Principia, William Jewell. 


Men’s Oratory 

Superior: Emilio Garza, Bradley 
University, Tom Sloan, Southern 
Illinois University. 

Excellent: Phillip Benson, Augus- 
tana; M. Goodman, Carroll; Rob- 
ert Smith, Illinois College; J. Hel- 
vey, William Jewell; R. Lowary, 
Westminster. 
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Women’s Oratory 

Superior: Lucille Foley, Augustana; 
Jahala Foote, Eastern Illinois State 
College; M. Kennedy, William 
Jewell. 

Excellent: Elinor Ham, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers; M. Stewart, 
Monmouth; D. Schwinn, Southern 
Illinois University. 


Men's Extempore 
General Subject: What should be 
the foreign policy of the U. S&S. 
towards the countries of the Orient? 


Superior: Monmouth, Rockhurst, Ill 
inois Wesleyan, Wheaton. 

Excellent: Iowa Central, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers, Bradley, 
Southern Illinois University. 


Women’s Extempore 
Superior: William Jewell, Mon 
mouth, lowa Central. 
Excellent: Southern Illinois Univer 
sity, Augustana. 


Poetry Reading (Men and Women) 
Superior: Emilio Garza, Bradley 
University; James Nixon, Mon 
mouth. 


Excellent: Ellyn Anderson, 
Wheaton; Norma Metter, Eastern 
Illinois State College; Dorothy Hel 
mer, Southern Illinois University. 

Attendance: 17 chapters from Illi 
nois Province and 11 chapters 
from Missouri Province. 

Illinois Province Chapters present 
Illinsis Wesleyan, Bradley, Mon 
mouth, Illinois State Normal, North 
Central, Shurtleff, Wheaton, West 
ern State Teachers, Augustana, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers, 
Illinois College, The Principia, 
Eastern State Teachers, James 
Millikin University, Southern _IIli- 
nois University, Ripon, Carroll. 


Missouri Province Chapters present 
Central Iowa, Simpson, Coe, Wil- 
liam Penn, Westminster, Central 
Mo. College, William Jewell, Cul- 
ver-Stockton, N.E. Missouri S.T.C., 
Southeastern State College, Rock- 
hurst. 


Officers Elected: 
Illinois Province—Governor—L. E. 
Norton, Bradley University. Sec’y.- 
Treas.—Clayton D. Ford, The Prin 
cipia. 
Missouri Province—Governor 
Georgia Bowman, William Jew- 


ell, Sec’y-Treas.—Elva Bramhall, 
Simpson. 


Tournament Director—Dr. F. L. D. 


Holmes, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Host School: Illinois State Normal 
University. 


L. E. Norton 


Province Of Sioux 


Women’s Oratory 
1. Mavis Himrich, South Dakota 
State College "The Showdown” 


2. Peggy L’Eveque, Huron College 
“King of Virtues” 


3. Betty Sterner, Dakota Wesleyan 


University ‘‘A Place for Them” 


Men's Oratory 


1. John Orr, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ‘Cold War on the High- 
way” 


2. Melvin Wedmore, South Dakota 


State College ‘Tomorrow May Be 
Too Late” 


3. Edward Meyer, Huron College 


“Education Defective’ 
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Women’s Extemp 


. LaVonne Niklason, South Dakota 


State College 


. Pat Comstock, Dakota Wesleyan 


University 


. Ardelle Meyer, Huron College 


Men’s Extemp 


Miller, 
University 


Dakota Wesleyan 


. George Platt, South Dakota State 


College 


. Wayne Hoogestraat, Sioux Falls 


College 


. Warren Gasink, Morningside Col- 


lege 


After Dinner Speaking 


. Donna Stamp, South Dakota State 


College 


. Harold Sampson, Sioux Falls Col- 


lege 


. Herbert Lang, Huron College 
. Georgia Dandos, 


Morningside 
College 


Women’s Debate 


. Morningside College 


Alma Mohr 
Georgia Dandos 


. South Dakota State College 
. Northern State Teachers College 


Outstanding Women Debaters 


. LaVonne Niklason, South Dakota 


State College 


. Pat Comstock, Dakota Wesleyan 


University 


. Georgia Dandos, Morningside 


College 


Men’s Debate 


. South Dakota State College 


George Platt - Earl Stucke 
Jerome Miles - Harvey Martens 


. Morningside College 
. Sioux Falls College 


Outstanding Men Debaters 


1. Warren Gasink, Morningside Col- 
lege 

1. Mr. Castle, Northern State Teach- 
ers College 

2. Harvey Martens, 
State College 

3. Bob Eidsmoe, 


lege 


South Dakota 


Morningside Col- 


A. R. Christensen, Governor 


Province Of The Plains 


The Province of the Plains con- 
vened on the Bethel College Cam- 
pus, North Newton, Kansas, on April 
6, 7, and 8. This was the largest 
meeting of the Province since it was 
organized in 1941. Schools attending 
the Province meet were McPherson 
College, Bethany College, Washburn 
University, Baker University, Ottawa 
University, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, Southwestern College, Em- 
poria State Teachers College, Col- 
lege of Emporia and Bethel College 
all in Kansas, Hastings College, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan . University, State 
College at Kearney, State Teachers 
College at Wayne, Midland College, 
Doane College and Omaha Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; and Colorado State 
College of Education, Colorado A. 
and M. and Western State College 
all of Colorado. 


Events included debate, extemp- 
ore speaking, oratory and discus- 
sion. The three men’s debate teams 
that went through undefeated were 
Ottawa University composed of 
Lawrence Gunnels and Richard 
Chartier, Emporia State Teachers 
College team composed of Bob Kai- 
ser and Bob Howard and Doane Col- 
lege team composed of Charles Lar- 
sen and Ralph Charbouneon. The 
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only women's debate team to go 
through undefeated was the Ottawa 


University team composed of Bar- 


bara MclJilton and Sally Foulks. 


Those persons receiving a super- 


ior rating in discussion were: Fred 
Scheuermann of the University of 
Omaha, Don Garrity of Colorado 
State College of Education, Richard 
Chartier of Ottawa University, Eileen 
Wolfe of the University of Omaha 
and Joan Jenning of Western State 
College of Colorado. 

On the Friday evening of the tour- 
nament, the Bethel College chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta was in charge of 


entertaining the visiting delegates 
with a student mixer. They were also 
in charge of the Provincial banquet, 
Saturday noon, at which time con- 
test results were announced. 

Officers elected were H. L. 
Ahrendts, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Governor of the Province of 
the Plains; Jess Gern, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado, Vice- 
governor; and W. T. Wilkoff, Bethel 
College, North Newton, Kansas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Cordially yours, 
W. T. Wilkoff 


The forensic squad from River Falls State Teachers College swept the annual River Falls B tour- 
nament in which thirty-six teams from eleven colleges participated. 
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